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ABSTRACT ( * . 

Students of human development increasingly recognize 
that chronological age is not necessarily the best and certainly not 
the pnly measure of an individual's "age." The present study is an 
examination of the attitudinal correlates of subjective age 
identification among the younger adults in a nationally 
representative sample 6t the United States in 1972. Respondents 18-24 
and 25-35 years of age were categorized as those having a subjective 
young identification, and those not expressing an age identification. 
A number of multi-item attitude scales in such areas as political 
alienation, fiscal optimism, and political protest were included; 
analysis focused on impact- which subjective age identification made 
on the attitudes and on 't;he organization of those attitudes. Three 
general conclusions were documented^! (1) A substantial proportion of, 
the youngest age group exhl^bits a subjective young age 
identification, with the proportion being about half that in the 
25-35' age group. (2) Subjective age "identif icationTtoes make 
difference in both attitude- holding and attitudinal organization. 
Depending on the particular attitude examined, the subjectiVely 
young/and those with no subjective age identif i<6atioiuexhibited 
different attitudinal patterns. (3) The influence of subjective i^ige 
on sociopolitical attitudes is independent of variations in the 
socioeconomic status of the respondents. (Author]! 
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THE ATTITUDINAL MEANING OF SUBJECTIVE AGE IDENTIFipATION AMONG YOUNG ADULTS 

0 

Ileal E. Cutler ' . . ^ 

Vern L. Bengtson ° 
University of Southern California 

INTRODUCTION 

Students of human- development increasingly recognize that clrronological 
age is not necessarily the best and certainly not the only measure of an in- 
dividual 's "ag?". Every individual objectively h^s "an age" in chronological 
terms, repre^nting one dimejnsion of his or her location' in the social struc- 
ture.- But the selective. perception ormisperception of that age in terms of 
social interaction, as well a^ the personal salience of age, are^o'a large 
extent socially-(3etermined jBengtso.n, 1973). This may well be the more im- 
portant dimension of life-course location as far as a variety of psychological, 
.sociological, and Vlitical characteristics are Concerned. The phenomenon of 
•an individual's sub^fiCtive'age identification — its presence or absence, its 
strength and intensity, its central ity and salience — serves as a critical 
intervenincf variable bfetween chronological -age and human attitudes and behavior. 

Several traditionsW social theory, classical and contemporary, suggest 
the importance of subjective age identification in understanding the rela- 
tionship of age, age groiips, human development, .ahd social change (s6e Cutler, 
1975i Bengtson and\\:utler,'. 1976; Bengtson, Kasschati, and Ragan,. 1976). The . 
purpose of the present' paper' is to explore the role which subjective age 
identification plays\in the-or;^anization of. social and politital attitudes 
among' the young witl^in the American adult population. Specifically, our 
purpose Js to, identify those individuals within a particular chronological 



age group who may be characterized! as expressing a subjective age identifd- 
cation and those who do not, and td explore the attitudinal correlates of ^ 
such age categorization. . 

Of course, individuals of any chronological age group may develop a 
subjective notion of age which is-of greater importance to their cognitive 
structure, self-concept, and general orientation toward self and others, 
than is thefr actual chronological age. The f^iqt that the present study ^ 
investigates variation. in subjective age among young adults is certainly 
not to suggest that the inqiliry should be limited to the younger^'end of the 
life cycle. Indeed, the project of which the present paper is, a part has 
sought to investigate the role of subjective age identification'nn the atti- 
tudes and orientations of older persons as well (Cutler, 1974; Cutler, 1975), 
Since subjective age identification among the young cocild emerge differently 
and have different attitudinal consequences depending upon how "young" is 
operationally defined in chronological terms, we have attempted to be com- 
parative by presenting the analysTTin paralleVfashion for two age groups: 
18-24 years old and 25-35'y^rs old. While the primary focus of this paper 
is within' each of these two chronological age groups — in examination of the 
subjectively young and the non-subjectivel^ young siib-groups within each — 
it may be useful from«^me to time • to note the differences, if any, between 
*the two chronological age cohorts of young adults. 

' Three ^.hypotheses will be tested. The first concerns the degree to which 
the different attitudinal items are in^ fact endorsed or . rejected by respon- 
dents in each of the chronological age versus subjective age sub-groups. It 
i9 hypothesized that the subjectively young within each chronological, age 
group are more* optimistic, less alienated, and more oriented toward socio- 
political involvement than are the non-subjectively young^ 

■ ' . • y ' 
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The second hypothesis concerns the way in which the separate Itenis which 
comprise each attitudinal cluster are organized; that is, do the items re- 
present a more or less unified whole for these age groups, or are^they rela- 
tively unrelated to one another? ^ Of course, this represents the classical ' 
question pf Index or scale construction. The focus, however^ .is not Th 
creating an attitude scale but in determining if sub-groups identified in 
terms of subjective age differ in the degree to which their attitudes re- 
present relatively integrated structures. Specifically, it is hypothesized 
that the subjectively young have more strongly integrated attitude structures 
than the non-subjectively youhg. • . 

The third hypothesis concerns the possibility suggested In some prior 
research that subjective age, identification evolves or emerges only within 
specifiable socioeconomic groups, i.e., that only within such groups is there 
" the need or, conversely, .the resources to employ age as a dimens-ion of social 
organization. This hypothesis suggests that subjective age identification is 
simply an outgrowth of specifiable socioeconomic factors and, consequently, 
that variation insS^cial and political attitudes accounted for^y subjective 

.age . is really variance more accurately explained by the socioeconomic factors 

J' 

While there is also evidence which indicates that subjective age identifica- 
tion or age consciousness is indeed an independent dimension of^ affective 
and cognitive organization, the hypothesis Is here phrased in the more' 
limiting version; i.e., it is hypothesized that attitudinal differences 
between the subjectively, young and the non-subjectively young are a function 
of socioeconomic differences. 



' • " ^ ■ • ... 4. ' .■ 

I. BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 

• The conceptual status of subjective age identificatipn, as it is related 
to chronological age-- and as' it may be m antecedent of social and gplitical 
attitudes — has been described b/Riley (1971) who draws ^n analogy between 
social, class and age. In most societies it can be said that, objectively 
speaking, everyone has a social class or position in the socioeconomic struc- 
ture. Yet (as Marx rioted) while everyone has a social class, not everyone 
is aware or conscious pf that position. And even among those who ari^ con- 
scious of their Glass, not all will find cla^ss to be a salient dimension 
along which their attitudes ^nd behavior are organized. ^ The situation, 
Riley argues, is the same for the case of age and age consciousness. In 
^objective terms, ev^yone has a chronological age, but everyone does not 
. identify themselves or possess a self-image in terms of their age. And, 
like social class, ^even among those who do subjecti^vely identify with their 

age group, age may not be a uniformly important dimension along which the • 
1 

individual's social and political orientations are ordered^ 

What has been described here as being. characteristic of the individual 
.j^may also be- true of whole societies. While every society has an age struc- 
ture, not every society can be characterized as having an age structure that 
is'a salient dimension of political or social conflict. In short, both for 
individuals and for societies, age may or may not be a central aspect of 
social conflict; the magnitude of the importance of age (or class) conscious- 
ness may\ vary historically from time to time, and.may vary substantively 
from issue to issue (or attitude to attitude). - . . * 

A more classical treatment of the implications of age consciousness for 
.social and political attitudes may be found in Karl Mannheim's (,1952 [1928]) 
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conceptualization of the "problem of generations'*: the periodic emergence 
of distinctive political movements or social styles', often crystallizing in 
specific age groups, which> occur duringdsome historical periods apd not in 
others, ancl which serve as benchmarks in- the later delineation of "ages" 
' or "eras"; 

Perhaps M&nnheim's most infTjuential contribution to*^ modern social analysis 
is his translation of classical idealistic philosophy into sociology: 'reality, 
as man experiences it, is socially defined. Thus the basis for human behavidr 
is an awareness or consciousness of positions an(J expectations. For Mannheim 
the age group as "generation" represented the unique pattern of interaction . 
between a demographic birth cohort and the particular configuration of socio- 
political events which occurred ^during the cohort's socialization.. Mannheim, 
went beyond this "objective" characterization of generations, howevers to 
include the crucial "subjective" element which created,, of only Some demo- 
graphic birth cohorts, a "true generation": historical consciousness a. 
term which he definfed as a sense "of group identity and purpose emanating 
from an awareness 6f participation in history. 

Thus, 'in Mannheim's conqeptualization, the locus of social change is 
found in the age self-conscious sub-group within a demographip birth cohort 
which recognizes its unique or special place in and interaction with history., 
vThis ?ige consciousness in an historical context becomes possible, according 
to f^4nnheini, since each successive youth cohort ^as "fresh contact" with 
existing social institutions and ideologies. In\ turn, the new perspectives 
precipitated by the fresh contact result in inevitable questioning of the 
established social order,, and can lead ~ under such circumstances as palitic- 
ally traumatic evfents to the formation of thai "generation unit" which is. 
the active, dynamic, self-conscious force in the for.ging of social movements 



and,, occasional ly^ revolutions. Thus, not all members of, a youth cohort are 
historically or generational ly self-conscious of a s^J^ial role in society ^ 
and social change; consequently, it becomes particularly important to con- 
sider the social and political attttudinal differences which may\t^st4iiguish 
between the age conscious and the non-age conscious members of identifiable 

cohorts of younger persons. ^ 

.... . ,.. ^ >^ ^ 

Age consciousness or subjective age identification has not only been' 
discussed in the context of youth. Social gerontoTcigists- have attempted to 
employ the concept of age ^identification in differeritiating groups within 
the population Qf the elderly. Following the Mannheimian conceptualizations 
described above,, some writers have demonstrated th^ possibility of "g^enera- 
tion units" emerging among contemporary or future populations of'older • \ 
persons as a consequence of the unique intersecjtion of social, political, 
and economic "events" and the characteristics of population groups which 
will be old in particular decades (Laufer an<^ Bengtson, 1974; Cutler and . 
Schmidhauser, 1975; Bengtson and Cutler, 1^76). , , 

A more typical application of the cor^^struct of subjective "^ge identi- 
fication in gerontological studies, however, has concerned subjective age ' 
as a correlate (whether antecedent or consequent) of certain socio-emotional 
states of the older individual. That is, researchers concerned with the - 
"successful" adjustment of old people to their age ahd age-related changes 
and statuses have, found that the psychblpgical acceptance or denial of old 
age is a general indicator of the individual's mental health.^ Thus in his 
review of several studies of age identification, Peters (1971, p. 72) notes 
that adjustment is more related to subjective age than it is to chronological age; 
those^older persons who rtiaintai^n.a subjectively young identification are 
better adjusted, have hi|her morale, react more favorably to role changes^, 
,and are better able to withstand stress (see also Blau, 1973). 



While the interest of the present research is not in ^'adjustment", the 
perspective summarized above does at least suggest that those, Who do identify 
with their age/group may be different from those who do not so identify on 
some basic attitudinal orientations. Indeed, the dependent variables^o be 
analyzed below to some extent may be conceived of as socio-political counter- 
parts 'to the adjustment concerns of gerontological research. 

Yet, it is also interesting to note that in gerontological' studies one 
of the strongest correlates of subjective age identification! found by Peters 
was social structural rather than psychological in nature: * social class 
membership. Indeed, in studies of the older population some analysts have 
even argued that subjective age itlentif ication itself is. but a reflection, 
of social class or other indicators of '*di'sadvantat^d' status^'; i.e., that it 
is only the disadvantaged elderly who are likely to identify themselves as 
old, since 'the more affluent elderly are in a better position t0 maintain"*" 
their previous life-cycle identifi(^ations^ (Binstock, 1972j. Similarly ,, at 
^^---Jbfte younger end of the -life cycle some* studies of youth and socio-political 
protest have indicated that J t is mainly among the affluent college-attending 
youth that generational consciousness and social activism are likely to occur 
(e.g.. Flacks, 1967). The relevance of this line or argument for the present' 
study is simply that ^e must consider the possibility that — for whatever 
^causal reason --the phenomenon of subjective age identification is simply a 
deterministic function of social class variables. . If, indeed, subjective age 
identification is a highly selective outgrowth of specifiable social loca- ^ 
tions, then it would be the indicators of social location which best explain 
the variance in attitudes and behavior; i.e., this line of argument suggests 



V that the correlation betweqn subjective age and key dependent variables is 
spurious. Thus in the present research we shall test to see if the 
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attitudinal patterns characteristic of ttie subjectively young ^ng the 
chronologically young disappear when controls for social class are instituted. 

If. DATA' BASE AND ANALYTIC PROCEDURES ' , 

• ' ■ f— r; • , ^ 

• » i . 

' \ ■ " '. ' ■ 

% , r 

^ The present study is based on .a national probability samj^le of the adult 
American ?popul at ion, representing 2,705 personal interviews. The survey was 
•undertaken by the- University of Michigan Center for. Political Studies In coh- 
junction with the 1972 presidential election. The survey is pai^ of a long- 
term program of national congressional and presidential^ election-year attitude 
surveys which bfegan in 1948. Thus, the data represeift th6' highest quality 
and-|P^i or experience in terms of sample design, c|uestionnaire construction, 

interviewing, and data preparation.. 

* * p. • 

' As one of its regular election studies, the 1972 sample included a wide 

variety of^sociali economic, and politicaT questions. Unique to .this survey, 

however, was the'^inclusion of a sequence of subjective identification items 

t ' . ' ■ ' ' ' ■ . , 

among whi.dh were included questions pertaining to age identification. Thus, 

it is thevcrowunctiorl of d^hrono^ogical age, anjndex o/ subjective age iden- 

tification,'^ ano^neral ^^10-poUtic.al' items that provides the basis for 

this analysis.* 

The 197^ survey included a series of dichotomous "closeness" items in 
which the respondent was asked "Do you feel xlose to — yes or rfo. 



*The data were acquire^sl through the Inter-University Consortium for 
Politidal Research. The items on age .identification were designed by 
Professor Gerald Gurin, Department of Psychology, University of Michigan. ^ 
Sincere gratitude is expressed to Professor Gurin. for releasing the age 
identification for this. research project even though his own resetirch is^ 
not yet completed. The particular measure pf subjective age identification 
constructed from the available items, however, is the present study's 
responsibility. ^ 



In the Interview the question was asked for; sixteen different groups (e.g., 
businessmen, whites, blacks, farmers, etc,) including "young people" and 
"old people," At the end of the series of dichotompus items a summary ques-r. 
tion was asked concerning the one group toward whiQh the respondent felt 
closest . The construction of our measure of subjective age identificatipn ' 
is based on a combination of the two dichotomous ("feel close") age items 
and the one summary ("cids'est") item. 

As the ^respondent could answer either yes or no to both of the dichot- 
omous items (feel^close to old, feel clos? to young), the followi,ng typology 
becoiTies possible: (a) feel close to both old amd young 22,5% of the total 
sample; (b) feel close to old but not to young — 18.2%; (c) feel close to 
young but not' to old — 21.1%; (d) f^l close to neither age group 38.2%/ 
It was initially decided to use the middle two combinations as the opera- 
tional definition of age identificatllbn since the fourth group identifies 
with neither young or old, and the ffrst group fee^s close to both young and 
old. The second step in the identification of the subjectively old and the 
subjectively young was to ident;ify* those in the first group ("feel close to 
both") who chose e^^l^ij^jp^^ or "young" from among the sixteen identifica- 
tions presented in the summary question — "which one group do you feel 
closest to?" 7 ^ _ ^ ' . 

Thus, our operational definition^of a subjective young-age identifica- 
tion represents the individual who feels/close to young people but not'to 
old, or who feels close to both but feel/s closest to young people. The , 
analysis wifTbe concerned with those in the 18-24 and 25-35 age groups who 
expressed a young age identification. Deleted from the analysis are thos^e 
few chroHHologically younger persons who subjectively identified as ol(% 

^ ^ ' ■ r ' • 

Finally, although, we ar&\c4^rly using only a portion of the. data available. 




consideration of all age--groups and all the age identification' data indicates 
that our measure of subjective age i denti f i catij,n is imperfectly' but sub-; 
st'antially correlated with chronologi^tTT age, as demonstrated in Table "1. 

— Table 1 about here — ° ' ' 

. The main f^rus of the analysis is_to compare the subjectiyely young 
fith the ndn-sub^ctively young in terms of their position on a number of 
attitudinal measures, including the' organi^a'tion or structure of those 
attitudes. , To accomplish this ne have chosen foukclusters of quite general' 

socio-political orientations representing political alien.ation.'fiscal op- 

■ ■ ° - ■ ■ ■ ■ " .. 1^ ■ ^ 

'timism, personal life control, and protest politics. Each of the clusters 
contains from three to five items. Each cluster is briefly^ described here 
in terms of its general content, Wit'h the separate .items represei^ed by the: ^ 
symbolic name which is used later in the analysis. ^ ^ 

A. A "Political^Alienatiori" bluster represents the individual 's es- 
tran'gement from goilernment and the political process; the separate items 
express the view that the individual has'litfle or no say in how govern- 
ments-is run (NOSAY), that government is too complex for the ordinary 
citizen to understand (COMPLEX), that politicllins really don't care about 
what the people really want (NOCARE), and that voting is the only Way to 
influence political affairs (VOTING). 

B. A "Fiscal Opt,imism" cluster includes questions about tihe res pon- 
dent's belief that his own financial' picture had improved over that of a 
year before (YEARAGO) and would be better in another year (YEARAHEAD) ; par-- 
allel ^estions were asked cbncerning general business conditions in the 
nation (BUSNAGO, BUSNAHEAD), as well as a general evaluation of current 
business conditions (BU^COND-). ^ . , 

C. A personal "Life Control" cluster represents a social-mythological 
measure in which the respondent*TS asked if he is -usually able m plan 
ahead (PLANAHEAD), if his plans are usually realized (REALIZED) J/if his) 
life seems to" go as planned (LIFEPLAN), and.'if heVeels. he. can^' fact run 

this own life (RUNLIFE). ^ * , 

D: A "Political Protest" cluster measures attitudes 'toward three 
elements of political expression.wb>ich have recently become salient aspects 
, of American politics: attitude toward protest politics^in general (PROTEST), 
'attitudes toward the legitimacy of purposely defying. or disobeying law as 
an act of ctvil disobedience (DISOBEYLAW), and attitudes toward non-violent \ 
sit-ins and. other demonstrations (SfTINS).. . 



TABLE 1: Chronological Age and Subjective Age Identification 


/ 


Young. 


• No Age 


Old . 










THplifi "f iratinn 


18-24 


59.6 


34.3 


.6.0 


(332) 


25-35 


33.5 


55.0 


' 11.5 


(487) 


36-45- 


»23.2 


' ■ 60. S ■ 


16.2, 


(365) 


46-55 


1.7.8 


61.8 


20.4 


(353) 


56-65 


8.8 


57 .-3 ^ 


33.9 


(307) 


66-75 


9.4 


44.1 


46.5 


"(202.) 


76+ 


4.6 


35.8 


59.6' . : 


,(109) 


Chi-square = 498.5; df - 12; p 


< .001; gamma - .51 
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Each of the three hypotheses outlined previously suggests a somewhat 
different mode of analysis. The first hypothesis will be evaluated by ex- 

■ ♦ •■■ # • • . ' ' 

.amining the percentage of the subjectively young and the non-subjectively 

^ * - . 

young who endorses each of the sixteen attitude items. The second hypo- 
thesis, which predicts that the subjectively young and the non-subjectively 
young will exhibit different patterns of attitude organisation, will be" 
evaluated through a comparison of the inter-item z¥ro-order correal ations 
within each of the four clusters. The third hypothesis concerns "the argument 
that subjective age identification is but a reflection of socioeconomic or 
social position variables. The first test of this hypothesis will examine 
the bivariate correlations between the social position variable's and the 
separate attitude items;' comparison of these copelation^ across the subjec- 
tively young and non-subjectively young will indicate if these "control" 
variables have differential impact on the sub-groups. . |ft 

The second test of this- hypothesis will include a re-examinatibn of the 

♦ 

inter-rjtem correlations within each of the attitude clusters, but computed 
this time as first-order partial correlations in which the controls are 
instituted for Level of Education and Father's Occupation. If subjective 
age identification is simply a reflection of these other variables, then the 
inter-item correlations for the subjectively young should be-substantially 
reduced, or at least reduced to a much gj/eater degree thin is found for the. 
non-subjectivelj(vj(oung.* 

Finally, a word should be said about the use or non-use , of tests of 
statistical significance. There are a number of factors which argue that 
such tests are inappropriate in this analysis. For example, bur goal, is the 
comparison of the two sub-groups and not the estimation of population para- 
meters. A. more important factor concerns the sensitivity of tests of .. 
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statistical significance to the number of cases underlying any given corre- 
lation coefficient: a relatively low correlation may be "significant** mainly 
because of the large number of cases which it represents. And since the ^ 
analytic sub-groups in'this analysis are of somewhat different ^izes, it is ^ 
possible that two correlations of similar magnitude may have different levels 
of statistical significance or nonsignificance. For the testing of the 
hypotheses^ substantive significance is given to a greater extent by the 
patterning of the correlations as they are contrasted between the groups than 
by the absolute magnitude of the coefficients. Nonetheless," we jrecognize 

O t 

r * - 

that levels of statistical significance do communicate information about the 
correlations wh.ich may be of some use in evaluating them. Therefore, tables 
reporting correlatiorvs will underscore all coefficients which are significant 
at the .05 probability level,, based upon one-tailed tests of significance. 

III. RESULTS ... - ^ ' 

Hypothesis One . ^ ' 

The first hypothesis to be evaluated suggests that the two sub-.groups of 
the chronological young ~ those who have e);pressed a subjectively young 
identification and those who did not express any age identification at all 
will be. characterized by different attitudinal modalities. In particular, 
it has been hypothesized fhat *the subjectively young wil 1 be more optimistic ^ 
less alienated, and more supportive of political involvement tha'n the non- 
subjectively young. 

The data provide littlfe overall support for this general -proposition / 
(Table 2), although some of the individual items do exhibit patterns in the 
hypothesized direction. In the case of "Political Alienation," for 'example,/ 
the hypothesized pattern is found for the 25-35 age group in which the 
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subjectfively young are less "al ienated, while for tiie 18-24 age groi^p the 

subjectively young are a bit more alienated than their cohort-matjes. 

\ • . • , 

~ Table 2 about here — . . 

A similar difference in the impact of subjective age on the two sets 
of young adults is seen in the case of "fiscal optimism." Among the 25-35 
age 'group the subjectively young are often more optimistic on fiscal matters 
especially when asked to compare conditions- "n6w" versus conditions antici- 

•pated "next year"; yet even in this age group, the subjectively young ar^ 
sometimes tha less, optifliistic. Among^he younger 18-24 year-old respondents 
the hypothesis finds no. support; indeed, for two of the items in this set 

' there are no' differences between the subjectively young and the non- 
subjectively young, .and for the remaining three of the items the subjective! 
young are less optimistic 'about their own ecoilomic future and that of the ' 

\ J - • • 

najtion's business ^community in general. j 

_ The "life control" set weakly supports the hypothesis. WhiVe jn most 
instances the subjectively young are. more optimistic about their ability to 
plan and control' their lives, the percejitage differfertces between th& aubjec- 
tively young and 'the^non^subjectively young are small and non-Si gmfi cant, 
and in one or two instances the pattern is reversed. , 

Jhe three items of the "political protest" scale provide some- support 
for the hypothesis. Among "both -cohorts the subjectively young are more in 
•favor of political protest activity than are the non-subjectively young. 

Yet, again, the pattern does not provide 'overwhelming support for the hypo- 

^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

'thesized differences since .many of the percentage differences are not sta- 
tistically significant. 

I^sum, we can say on the basis of the data. in Table 2 that there is 
suggestive but by no means conclusive evidence that subjective age 
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TABL£ 2t Chronologi€al Age, Subjective Age, -aQd Socio-Political Orientations 



4 



Variable 



18-24 Years Old 



25-35 Years Old 



I*' Non- ' " . . • Non- ' 

Subjectively Subjec^ljively Subjectively Subjectively 
Young " Young ' ' Young 'Young ^ 



A. "Political Alienation" 

(%• alienated) 

1. NOSAY 

2. - COMPLEX / 

3. NOCARE • 

4. VOTING . 

■ \ 

B. "Fiscal Optimism" 

(% optimis.tic) 

1. YEARAQO 

2. YEARAHEAD 

. 3,"BUSNC0ND * 
• 4. BUSNAGO 
- 5. BUSN'AHEAD 



39.1 
70.2 
40.7 
48.0 



57.4 
48.8 • 
60.0 
52.9- 
28.4 



34.^ 
67.. 5 
40.9^ 
51.8 



58. 0 
•U/64.4 
67.5- 
59.2 
27.7 



30.9 42.5 

69.1 . 76.4^ 

43.2-. 46.0 

49.7 6i};2 



45.3 
58.6 

'60,0 
52.1 
40:8 



50. i) 
59.4 
5fi.3 
^.1 
.21.7 



C. "Life Control" 
i (%yes)'. 

1. PLANAHEAD 
• 2. REALIZED 

3. LIFEPLAN , 

4. -RUNLIFE 



68.4 
46.6 
35.5 
78.4 



66.4 
44.2 
36.0 
76.6- 



73.6, 
53.2 
38.9 ■ 
81.9 



70.2 
52.3 
35.6 
,86.0 



"Political Protest", 
(% agree) 

1. ' PROTEST 

2. DISOBEYLAW 

3. SITINS . • 



35.9 
'2'5.3 
15.7 



-28.1 
26.5 
8.8 



35.8 
22.7. 
11.7 



4^ 



23.2 
16.3 
8.0 



17- 
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identification is related to the direction of attitudes and endorsements 
made by members of the same chronological age group at a particular point 
in time. However, the data indicate that the impact of subjective age i/len- 
tification may be different for different stages in the. life cycle, at lfi^st_^ 
in some of the attitude domains. Thus, in the case of political alienation, 
the data indicate that the subjectively young among the 25-35 age group are 
the less alienated, while the subjectively young among the 18-24 age group 
are the more alienated within their cohort. To some extent, this latter 
finding parallels similar work in which subjective age identification was 
examined in a comparison of persons 18-35' years old with persons over 60 
years old (Cutler, 1974). In this study it was found that on such issues as 
the legalization of abortion, women's rights, and the use of federal authority 
to combat industrial pollution, the subjectively young among the chronolo- 
gically young were more "liberal^* while at the same time the subjectively 
old among the old were less "liberal". In short, the meaningj^and implica- 
tions of subjective age identification at different poir>ts in tlje "life cycle 
will vary. This point is of substantial importance to future analyses in 
this area, . ' 

. Hypothesis Tv/o ^ . 

The second hypothesis concerns the structure of the attitudes held by 
the sub-groups within each of the chronological age gTroups. .While evaluation 
of the. first hypothesis indicated few substantial^ differences between the 
subjectively young and non-subjectively young in terms of the percentage 
differences in the direction of the attitudes held, this second component of 
the analysis concerns the possibility^ that suh-groups defined in terms of 
.subjective age will differ in the way that iheir attitudes are organized. 
In particular, and in part following from the -Mannheimian notion of the 
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historically self-conscious "generation unit" which may develop within the 
larger birth cohort, the second hypothesis predicts ttiat the subjectively 
young will have ''a more integrated attitude structure than the non- 
subjectively young. This is assessed by examining the inter-item correla- 
tions within each of the four attitudinal areas analyzed above, 

Table 3 presents several patterns of inter-correlations within the 
four sets of attitude items. Of course, it should be noted 4nitially that 

the four sets are not presented here as true "scales" in the technical Sense 

7' 

of the term; rather, our interest in these so-called "inter-item correlations 
is simply as a 'means for drawing comparisons between the subjectively young 
and the non-subjectively young sub-groups, and between the two age cohorts 
of "young" — 18-24 and 25-35. 

^ Table 3 about here — 

Table 3 demonstrates quite clearly that the subjectively young do not, 
as hypothesized, general ly-'exhi bit a more structured patterning of their 
attitudes in the four areas examined here. Within each of the clusters or 
"scales," there are some correlations which are greater for the subjectively 
young, some which are smaller for the subjectively young, and some for which 
the two sub-groups do not have substantial differences. 

Nonetheless, within this genertal pattern, which runs contrary to the 
hypothesis, certain exceptions should be noted". In the case of political 
alienation, for exaipple, there are some instances in which the subjectively 
young within the 18-24 age group have substantially higher inter-item cor- 
relations than the non-subjectively young. This is not found within the 
25-35 age group; infact, in the 25-35 age group the subjectively young have 
noticeably lower, rather than higher, levels of inter-correlation. 



TABLE 3: Inter-Item Correlations, for Subjectively Young and Non-Subjectively Young 



Inter-Item Pair 



18-24 Years Old 



Non- 
Subjectively Subjectively 
Young ' Young 



25-35 Years ^Id 



Non- 
Subjectively . Subjectively 
Young Young 



A. "Political Alienation" 

1. NOSAY-VOTING 

2. NOSAY- COMPLEX 

3. NOSAY- NOCARE 

4. VOTING-COMPLEX 

5. VOTING-NOCARE 

6. COMPLEX-NOCARE 

B. "Fiscal Optimism" . 

1. YEARAGO-YEARAHEAD 

2. YEARAGO-BUSNCOND 

3. YEARAGO-BUSNAGO 

4. YEARAGO-BUSNAHEAD 

5. YEARAHEAD-BUSNCOND 

6. YEARAHEAD-BUSNAGO 

7. YEARAHEAD-BUSNAHEAD 

8. BUSNCOND-BUSNAGO 

9. BUSNCOND-BUSNAHEAD 
10. BUSNAGO-BUSNAHEAD 



36* 
13* 
37* 
14* 
26* 
12* 



31* 
■03 
•07 

02 

16 

01 

35* 

10 

45* 

07 



14 

11 

39* 

27* 

05 

11 



-12 

07 
-09 
-25 

36* 

26* 

18 

24 

42*. 

34* 



38* 
21* 
36* 
31* 
22* 
14* 



09 

28* 

22* 

07 

1.6 

06 

23* 

40* 

47* 

38* 



37* 
32* 
50* 
32* 
28* 
24* 



23* 
27* 
22* 
06 
20* 
08 
23* 
• 34* 
35* 
29* 



C. "Life Control" 

1. PLANAHEAD-REALIZED 

. 2. PLANAHEAD-LIFEPLAN 

3. PLANAHEAD-RUNLIFE 

4. REALIZED-LIFEPLAN 

5. REALIZED-RUNLIFE 

6. LIFEPLAN-RUNLIFE 



36* 
19* 
16* 
21* 
22* 
29* 



41* 
19* 
19* 
26* 
28* 
25* 



34* 

12 

21* 

35* 

34* 

28* 



39* 
18*. 
18* t 

39* 
20* 
20* 



D. "Political Protest" 

1. PROTEST-DISOBEYLAW - 

2. PROTEST-SITINS 

3. DISOBEYLAW-SITINS 

Range of N^ for each Subgroup \ 
Set B: A 
Sets A, C, D: 



32* 
36* 
38 



73-81 
189-.196 



17* 
39* 
26* 



38-47 
107-112 



33* 
36^ 
30* 



58-7K 
156-160^ 



36* 
31* 
38* 



84-105 
251-265 



* = p < .05, one-tailed test of significance 
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. Another subpattern is found in the set of political proiest items. 
Among the IB-?^ age group two of the three inter-item correlations are great,cr 
for the subjectively young, as suggested by the hypothesis. This finding 
Is different than that observed for the 25-35 age grou^ in which subjective 
age identification ^does not yield clear variations in patterns of inter-ttem. 
correlation. Finally, it may be noted that within the fiscal optimism scale, 
subjective $ge does seejn to make a niuch bigger difference for the 18-24 age 
group than for the 25-35 age group • Contrary to* the direction of the dif- 
ferences posited in the hypothesis, however, the non-subjectively young among 
the 18-24 age group had higher levels of f^nter-item correlation at Teast as 
ofteji as did the subjectively young. 

J Although the data do not support the directional component of the 
original Hypothesis, they do demonstrate — as in the cases of fiscal optimism, 
poli-|:ical protest, and alienation — that siibjective age identification has 
differential impact at di^fejfent stages in the life cycle — at least for 
the £|ge groups or cohorts examined in this 1972 data set. 
.Hypoljhesig Three - ^ 



The third hypotheses concerns social location or social stratification 
irji the sense that attitudinal patterns and differences- associated ^ith sub- 
jective age identification are simply a reflection of the socioeconomic 
characteristics of those individuals who happen to express an age identifi- 
cation. As described earlier, prior investigation of age consciousness 
arrong the young has -suggested that it^ only or at least mainly the affluent 
orl children of the affluenj> and privileged socioeconomic strata. that have 
the time and other resources to evolve an historically-based age consciousness. 
In a parallel way, but with the opposite conclusion, some gerontologists hav6 
suggested that it is mainly among the poor and disadvantaged older persons. 
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€hat age consciousness develops, as these old poor come to see age as either 
the cause or the potential solution of their problems. 

The two tests of this hypothesis included in the present paper will te 
to examine the influence which' socioeconomic factors have upon (a) the sixteen 
items comprising the four clusters of orientations, and (b) the twenty-five 
ii*feer-item correlations presented in Table 3. The first test examines whether 
the individual attitude items substantially covary with socioeconomic status. 
Of course, we should expect on the basis of previous studies of such phenomena 
as alienation (e.g., Schwartz, 1973; Bengtson and Cutler, 1974) and political 
participation (e.g., Milbrath, l5i5; Verba and Nie, .1972) that socioeconomic 
factors will be to some extent correlated with the dependent variables analyzed 
here. Our specific interest is not so much in the general correlation of 
attitudes with socioeconomic factbrs, but in ithe cjegree to which the correla- 
tion is substantially greater for those who have a subjective age identifica- 
tion. That is, since some prior research hasl suggested that subjective age 
1denti,fi cation is simply an outgrowth of the social location of those indi- - 
"viduals wjio happen to manifest the age identification', our test of the third 
hypothesis is meant to establish whether or not the phenomena associated with 
subjective age are simply a function of the socioecqnomic backgrounci charac- 
teristics. « . 

In the first test, the direct bivariate correlation of the attitude^ 
with socioeconomic factors will reveal whether these factors behave differ- 
ently for the subjectively young and the non-subjectively young. The second 
test will represent a re-examination of the inter-item correlations presented 
in Table 's — this time as first-order partial correlations, with the sdeio- 
' economic factor as the control variable. While we. expect the partial corre- 
lation to be smaller than the zero-order correlation of the same pair of 

■ * . ■ ... 
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variables, the question is one. of differences between the subjectively 'young 
and the hon-subjecti vely young within each chronological age group?^ If the 
reduction in.correlation in the former is substantially greater than in the 
latter, then it may be concluded that subjective age is but a surrogate for . 
social status factors. The alternative, of course, is that the .variance 
associated with subjective age factors does represent an independent dimension 
of explanation. 

The initial choice for a variable to mfeasure social location is that of 
level of the respondent's formal education a variable which has leeti seen 
in substantial numbers of previous studies to be associated withsocial and 
political attitudes. However, it should be recognized that for the younger 
respondents ir/the 18-24 age group, the respondent's education has in many 
cases not yet been completed. Hence, we decided to employ each respondent's 
father's occupation^-coded in terms of^the^m^r census categories, \x\ order 
■to see if a different measure of social status is required to test the hypo- 
thesis for younger adults. , . - — 

A complete set of correlations to test the first hypothesis would include 
128 cor^lations. Since our main' interest is in whether or not there are 
substantial differences in the magnitudes of the correlations between the 
subjectively young and the non-subjectively young, however, it is appropriate 
^to summarize these latter differences, rather than to pre§ent all pf the. 
correlations. The number of statistically signific/nt correlations is tabj 
ulated in Table 4. A correlation between a socioeconomic factor and an. atti-' 
tude variable has been considered signi;ficant if the significance level was 
.05 or beyond, using a- one-way test of significaiice. 

' — Tabfe 4 about here — 
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TABLE 4: Significant Correlations Between Attitude Items and Socioeconomic Indicators 



' 18-24 Years Old ^ 25-35 Years Old 

♦ " ■ . , |«jon- ' • Non- 

Subjectively Subjectively Subjectively Subjectively 
' X Young YoOng YOung ' - Youhg 



Cluster . ' / 


hduc 


rU 


Educ 


rU 


Educ 


I 




CUUL 

\ 


FO 


A. "Political Alienation" • 










- 


■1 








(4 items) 


2 

<« 


0 


• 4 


0 . 


4 


4 






3^ 


B. "Fiscal Optimism" 
(5 items) 


0 


0 


\ 

1 


1 " 


,"2 


1 




1 


: ■ V 
1 


C. "Life Control" 

(4 items) 0 


4 


1 


A3 


4 


4 


4 




4 . 


4 


D. "Political Protest" ^ 




















(3 items) 

S 


' 2 


2 . 


2 


1 


1 


1 




. 2 


0 , 



Educ = level of Respondent Education; FO = Father's Occupation (census categories) 
/'Significan6€" = p <• .05, one-tailed test 



The data in^^Tctble 4 suggest a/nuiDber of conclusions. First,.for the 
respondents in the 18-24 age group, .Father's Occupation does not yield a 
greater number of significant correlations than does the respondent's ^ 

• Education, Indeed for this age group there is only one ii^stance ~ the life * 

control scale for the non-subjectiv^ly young in which the number of sta- 

tistically significant correlates is greater for Father's Occupation. That 

*• ' ■ ■ . * 

the respondent's Education should be a sufficient measure of social location 

eyen for this younger group is not surprising; by age 24 most members of a ^ 

birth cohort have had their "normal" opportunity for high ^school and college 

.experience. . * 

Second, .the respondent's Education is significantly related t© tixe atti- 

tudinal orientations under study here, except fot^ the fiscaVoplimism scale. 

This .suggests that thfiorganization of attitudes within the sfepa^rate gluste^rs 

should be, as sugges1?ed above, re-exami-ned in order to see it that organization 

js^ substantially affected by the respondent's educational /"Vevel . Thi'rd, and 

more basic to the test of the hypothesis. Table 4 fails tcJ demonstrate that 

• . . ' . ■ ■> ■ 

the respondent's Education or Father's Occupation correlates more substantially 

\jjjith attitudes among the subjectivej^y young than among the non-^subjectively 

• yo^ng, as predicted by the third hypothesis. ' 

. "Table 5 about here — v - 

The structujre of Table 5, which provfdes the second test of the third 
hypothesis, '^presents a number of pietes of information. Wi\hin each of the 
two chronological 'age groups the inter-item correl atiohs are listed separately 
for the^ subjectively young and the non-subjectively young. Furthermore', 
within each of these groups, two columns of inter- item correlations are pre- 
sented, labeled as. "Z" and "P\ The "Z" columns are the zero-or(^er correlations 



TABLE 5: Zero-Order and 'First-Order Partial Correlations f0r 
Subjectively -Young and Non-Subjectively Young 



'fit ' 



• 




18-24- 




1 ' ^' 

25-35 




Subj 
Young 


Non-Subj, 
Young ; 


i 

• Subj 
Young 


Non-Subj., 
YounS 


Inter- Item Pair 


Z P 


Z ' P 




Z P 



A*. "Political Alienation 

1. NOSAY- VOTING 

2. NOSAY-COMPtEX 

3. NOSAY-NOGARE 

4. VOTING-COMPLEX 

5. VOTING-NOCAilE - 
- 6. COMPLEX-NOCARE, • 



36* 34* 

13* 12* 

37* 37* 

14* 11 

26* 25* 

12* 11 



14 09 
11. . 07 . 
39* 36*. 
27* 20* 
05 -05 ' 
11 1D4. 



38* 30* 37* * 32* 

21* 13 32* 27* 

36* 33* '. "50* 46* 

31* ?1* 32* 2f* 

22* 18* 28* '20* 

14* 10* 24* 19* 



B. "Fiscal Optimism" 

1. YEARAGOr-YEARAHEAD 

2. YEARAGO-BUSNCOND 

3. YEAftAGO-BUSNAGO 

4. YEARAGO-BUSNAHEAD 

5. YEARAiJEAD-BUSNCOND 
'6, YEARAHEAD-BUSNAGQ. 

7. YEARAHEAD-BUSNAHEAD 

8, BUSNCOND-BUSNAGO 

■' 9. BUSNCOND-BUSNAHEAD 

JIO. BUSNAGO-BUSNAHEAD 



31* 


30* 


-12- 


^-11 • 


"•09 


01 


- :.2.3* 


"23* 


-03 . 


-Q4v 


07 


^08 t 


28* 


26* 


27'* . 


27* 


-07 


-09 ^ 




-09 


22* 


20* 


\ 22* 


22* 


02 


02 


-25 


.-28*' 


07 


01 


06 


06 


16 • 


'l5 


36* 


34* 




14 


■'20* 


1-9* 


01 


-01 


2d* 


26*' 


06 


02 


08 


08 ' 


35* 


35* 


18 


23 


' 23* 


19 


23* 


23* 


Itf 


09 


24 


23 \< 


40* 


. 39* 


• 34* 


36* 


45* 


45* 


42* 


48* , 


'47* 


.^5* 


35* 


36* 


07 


07 . 


34* 


36> 


38* 


©37* 


^.9* 


29* " 



C. "Life Control" 



1. 


PLANAHEAD-REALIZED 




36* 


33* 


41* 


43*, 


9 - 


34* 


30* 


39* 


37* 


2. 


PLANAHEAD-LIFEPLAN 




19* 


- 15* 


19* 


. 14* 




■ 12 


08 


18* 


1£^* 


3. 


planAhead-runlife 




16* 


11* 


'19* 


15 




21* 


16* 


•18* 


14* 


^4.. 


REALIZED-LI-FEPLAN 




21* 


18* ■ 


26* 


27* 




35* 


^33* 


. 39*^ 


37* 


'5. 


realized-runlife 




22* 


18*, 


28* 


29* 




34* 


* 32* 


^0* 


16*» 


6. 


lifeplan-runlife 




• 29* 


26* 


a5*. 


21* 




28* 


26*, 


. 20*' . 


18* 



D. "Political Protest" 
Z' 1, PR0TEST-DIS05EYLAW 
2. PROTEST-SITINS 
•3. DISOBEYLAW-SITINS 



32* 32* 
36* ,35* 
38 37* 



17* 14* 
J 39* '°36* 
26* -24* 



33*'. 32* 
36* 34* 
30* 29* 



35* 34* 
31* 30* 
38* 37 



,1^ zero-order/ correlations 

P = first-ocder partial s 

* = P < .05", one- tailed test 
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and have been simply copied from TabTe 3. The columns labeled "P" are the 
first-order partial correlations in which each of the'zero-order correlations 
has b^en partial led on the l^sis of the respondenf*^' ley^T: of formal educa- 
tion. Statis.tically significant correlations (at the .05 level or beyond 

* ' * 

using a one-tailed test) are marked with an asterisk. 

It Is interesting*t9 note that within, the data .presented in Table 5 
there is virtually no support for the' third hypothesis. That is, it cannot 
be argued from these data that the patterning of attitudes among the subjec- 
tiveily .young is simply a function of socioeconomic status — represented here 
as level, of f(\rn^al education. The hypothesis directs our attetition to the 
decrease in correlation between^ the zero and the partial for any given p^ir 
of items. Of course, there is in most instances a smaller ()artial than whole 
correlation; such is not only the nature of partial correlations, it is also 

anticipated by the number of significant correlations between the attitude 

■ ■ * ■ 

variables and Education reported in Table 4. ; 

The impartant point of comparison, however, concerns the comparative 
decrease in correlation between the subjectively young, and the non-sub jecti.vely 
yoiing. ^ the vast majority of comparisons, any drop seen between the zero- 

^ .< « 

order and the partial correlation within the subjectively young is also seen 
for the non-subjectively young. The correlations for th6 "fiscal optimism" 

A ' ■ I - 

set in the 18-24 age group clearly demonstrate this point* While the overall 
magnitude of soitie of thacorr^elational differences between the subjectively 



young and non-subJectiv^ly young is large, the magnitude of the decreases 
between whole and partial correlations are virtually identical. Where there 
are exceptions to^this general pattern in Table 5, they are typically con- 
nected either with (a) correlations whicji are so close to zero as to make the 
differences meaningless, or (b) statistically si'gnifi cant correlations in 
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which the partial remains significant and of the same genera^ magnitude as 
the zero-order correlation even though the parti aling factor has taken some 
of the variation out of the original inter-item correlation. In short", it 
may be conducted from Table 4 and Table 5 that whatever patterns of relation- 
Ships among attitudes may'be found to characterize the subjectiyeTy young, or 
to characterize differences^ between the subjectively young and non-subjectively 
young, such attitude patterns are not simply reflections , of differential 
socioeconomic characteristics of the component age groups. • • 

CONCLUSIONS 

Thr^ kinds of concluding remarks are suggested by the foregoing analy- 
sis — findings from the analysis of subjective age among the fchronologically 
young, suggestions concerning the measurements of subjective age, and issues 
of interpretation. 

First, subjective age does make. a difference. Within chronologically- 
defined age groups, .the subjectively young and thos? who do not express a 
subjective age identification are, in identifiable ways, dissimilar in terms 
of the attitudes they hold and the organization of those attitudes. At the 
same time, however, th^ extent of subjective age identification is not, 
perhaps, 'as widespread as might have been expected on th^ basis of past 
studies of youth and sociopolitical orientations or on the basis of th^. 
^ Manhheimlan notions of generational-historical consciousness and the cqricept 
of "fresh contact" between new cohorts of young persons and, their socio- 

cultural milieu. v. ^ 

Second, subjective age, while clearly not invariantly correlated with*s^, 
chrorjological age, is substantially associated with it. MoVe specifically, 
however, the percentage distributions'" in Table 1 demonstrate that subjective 

28 
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age has a curvilinear relationship with chronological ag|. That Is, a greater 
proportion of tirose respondents. in the middle age categories — from 36 to 65 
years of age ~ do not subjectively identify with either young or old than , 
do the respondents in the younger and older age categories. Future research 
must consider how the dyncjmics of life cycle development interact with 
societal norms in the apparent evolution of subjective age identification 
from identification with young, to no age identification, to a subjectively , 
old age identification. 

Thirdi while si^bjective age is neither homogeneously distributed dcross 
the life cycle nor universally correlated with patterns -of att4tudes, three 
important generalizations do emerge from this study. (A) For* somfe attitudes- 
subjective age does^ distinguish among those within a chronol^og1cally-de.f1ned 
age cohort: For example, within the 25-35 age group the subjectively young 
are less alienated than the non-sub jectlvel'y young. And within the 18-24 
age group, the subjectively young have a somewhat more structured profile of 
correlations in the area of political alienation than do the non-subjectively 

young. . , ^ 

(B):i\nother generalization concerns the. differential importan(fce of sub- 
jective age identification for different age groups. Thus, for the fiscal 
optimism scale the subjectively young are, as hypothesized, more optimiartic' 
than the^non^sufiiectively young; subjective age identification makes no dif- 
ference, however, fOr the 18-24 age group. For the. political protest scale 
the subjectively young among the 18-24 age group exhibit a' Stronger degree 
of inter-item structure than the non-subjectively young, but subjective age 
makes no difference for the 25-35 age group. While the subjectively young 
in the 18-24 age group are somewhat less politically alienated, -tl)fi subjec- 
tively young in the 25-35 age group are somewhat rriore alienated. Furthermore 



those findings parallel the results of a previous analysis In which the iiii- " 
pact of subjective age. was. measured amorig the chronologically young and .the , 
chronologically old (Cutler,' 1974). In that analysis, it was found, for 
example, that on severat contemporary socio-political issues the subjectively 
young were more liberal whiTp the Subjectively old were .less liberal. 'In 
short, just .as the incidence of subjective age is differentially distributed 
across chronological age groups, the- importance and the direction of impact 
of subjeci^ve age is different within different chronological age groups. 
(C) The third general tzatiort to emerge from the present study concerns 

the hypothesis that subjective age is merely an outgrowth or reflection of 

- V A 
socioecdnomic (differences. This hypothesis finds ao support tn the analyses ' 

presented- here. Correlations between the attitude items and the respondent's^ 

educational level; while in some cashes substantial and sta^t;is{;ically signi- 

fioelfit, ar^ virtually .identical for the 'subjectively young and the non- • 

sul{jectively young. Similarly the .influence of educational level upon the 

ihter-i'tem correlations, as measured by partial correlations, is the same 

for the two. sub-groups of the chronologically young. Furthermore, this pattern 

of no difference between the subjectively youpg and the noi3-subj;ectively 

yqulfig was found for botf^ the 18-124 and thp 25-35 , age" groups a conclusion 

whi^h is mirrored by a parallel analysis, of subjective old' age identification 

within the chronologically old (Cutler^ f975). Consequently, whatever dif- 

ferendes are found between the subjectively young and the non-subjectively 

young cannot be* ^ttrfbuted to cjilferential social location of the'respopdents 

in the two groups., ^ o . 

Fourth, future research in this area will have to consider more expansive 

conceptual and oper^ational definitions of subjective age. Several dimensions 

of subjective age definition are not included in the present research. For 
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' example; although the subjectively young in the present analysis- ar^ those 
wAo feel close to young people while at the same, time do not feel close to 
old, our measure does not indicate how central this identification with 
young' is to the respondent. Clearly the simple presence or absence of a 
subjective age identification," yoilngvor old, fails to .reflect the importance 
of age in the cognitive and affective Structure of the individual. A similar 
dimension concerns the place of age identification in a hierarchy of iden- 
tifications. Thus, for example, young respondents may indeed strongly 
identify themselves as young, but possess attitudinal and behavioral orien-- 
tations more closely associated- With their religious or ethnic group mem- 
b^rship. Yet another dimension would concern the positive or negative ^ 
i'valence which the individual attaches to^tFfe^ubjective age Wdntifi cation. 
A youth identification may be positively valuedvby younger p|ris0ns while an 
age identification may be negatively valued by those older persons who come 
to have a subjective old age identification. Finally,, future inquiries into 
subjective age 'should consider a more detailed classification than simply, 
pld'and young.* The higher frequency of "nonage identification" found among 
respondents in the 36-65 age categories (Table 1) may he symptomatic of the 
'^eed for additional categories. In an analogous situation" stuc^ies of sub- 
' jective sociaL class .identification experienced a "breakthrough" when the 
category o/"working class" vJas added to "middle class" and "lowfir^^lass" 
in attitudinal investigations. Similarly, as "students of life cycle devel- 
ppment'^are^recognizing (or identifying) such life stages as fiddle age" or 
"young old" (e.g., Neugarten, 1974), so should students of subjective age 
identification consider these additional kinds of categorizations as the 
possible ba-ses of developing self-images-. 
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Fifth, the interpretation of the age patterns presented in this analysis 
must be ceiutioned with' the observation that the data represent a cross- , 
sectional look at both chronological age and subjective age. Thus, differ- 
ences between the 18-24 age group and the 25-35 age group cannot legitimately 
be interpreted in maturational or developmental terms. Those respondents 
aged 18-24 in this ^I'nalysis represent a particular generational birth cohort 
nieas4ired in 1972; and the. patterning of their age identification and attftudes 
cannot be interpreted s^l^ly in terms of^ "youth". Whether or npt^ subjective 
age identificat-lcln develops as a cohort-based phenomenon or> conversely, is 
a component of self-image whiq^i evolves as a correlate of the aging process 

cannot be discerned or predicted from this analysis'. What this analysis and^ 

* // 

the other papers wh-ich are part of the research project do suggest, however, 

is that subjective age does behave differently within different age groups; 

■ ■ —t . 
thus, future research in this area must confront the maturational explanation 

with the cohort ^or generational explanation. 

Finally, since the data base employed in this analysis is cross-seationsjl 

in nature, we must consideV the possibility ^that a period effect explains the 

various patterns of subjective ^ge and the association of subjective age with 

socio-political attitudes. ^ Students of political socialfzatTon and youthful 

protest behavior might have -expectecj j greater amount of subjective age 

identification among young adults tifan was found in '^this analysis. Yet th^ 

social and "political context' of the 1972 "period" mjiy indeed represent a 

' • - ... ^ * ' ^ ' 

quite different milieu than that observed in the second half, of the 1960s, 

when student protest occupied the attention of scholars and ;jiiyrnalists alike. 

Thus, parallel to the potential longer-term effects of life-cycle develop- 

iriental processes? and generational birth cohort factors^ the short-term eff^tts 

of. cultural, sociaU and political events upon subjective age identification 

must be considered. as a plausible explanatory hypothests. ' • 
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